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out a moment's hesitation, the impulsive Russian crushed 
the precious weeds between his brawny hands and then 
threw them overboard, exclaiming : " I will not smoke ! " 

* * 

* 

An important auction sale of " old masters" owned 
by the Duke of Durcal, uncle of the King of Spain, is 
announced to take place some time in the spring, under 
the auspices of the American Art Association. The 
Duke himself has come to attend the matter. In an in- 
terview with a reporter of The Commercial Advertiser, 
after declaring the collection, consisting of about one 
hundred and fifty pictures, to be second only to the 
Royal Gallery at Madrid, he said : 

" Nearly all of these paintings have been in the caslle of my 
ancestors in Madrid for many generations. The finest painting 
in the collection is ' The Virgin with the Child,' by Murillo. 
It is one of the finest specimens of Murillo's work. Then there 
is a portrait of the Count of Olivarez, a minister of Philip IV., 
painted by Velasquez. Rembrandt is represented by a portrait 
painted by himself. Of Ribero there is a painting of ' Christ 
Carrying His Cross to Golgotha.' Snyder is represented by a 
hunting scene. There is also a Van Eyck." 

The collection, valued by the Duke at a million dol- 
lars, includes " an album containing two thousand 
sketches in crayon, pencil, and pen and ink, all the works 
of renowned artists." There are also pictures by mod- 
ern Spanish painters. When asked by the reporter 
why he wanted to sell his collection, "the Duke replied, 
with a shrug of his shoulders : ' Because I have so many 
I do not know what to do with them.' " A curious rea- 
son, truly. One wonders why he did not offer them in 
Europe, which' is a far better market for fine examples of 
the " old masters" than this country. The Duke's pic- 
tures are not yet on view ; so- one cannot judge of their 
merits. But even if they are all they are claimed to be, 
I do not hesitate to say that an unreserved auction of 
such a quantity at one time would surely result in disaster. 
Where is the money to come from ? There is not a mill- 
ion dollars in this country, nor a quarter of that sum, 
for investment in " old masters." 

* * 

It is pleasant to note that all obstacles have bren re- 
moved to the holding of the proposed Costume Ball at 
the Academy of Design, for the benefit of the Water- 
Color Society and the Society of Decorative Art, and 
the affair will take place on February 5th. The original 
idea of a " Venetian F6te," with costumes restricted to 
no later period than the sixteenth century, has undergone 
a sensible modification. " Costume prior to the nine- 
teenth century" is insisted on only. Montezuma. 
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Principal Tulloch's memoirs contain a good 
many Christmas bonbons for Bostonians — who gave the 
Glasgow scholar the only really " good time" he had in 
the United States— and none is more toothsome than 
that passage wherein he says, " You cannot imagine how 
fine a place this [Boston] is— a mixture of Edinburgh 
and Paris ; the houses quite as fine as some of the finest 
in Paris ; the intellectual atmosphere is charming, 
thoughtful, brilliant, reverent." And this was written 
as long ago as 1874, before the Back Bay was half 
filled up with the present miles of fine mansions of stone 
and brick, and before anything at all of the Back Bay 
Improvement, designed and executed by Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, had materialized. This great work of art, 
Mr. Olmsted modestly protests, should never be referred 
to as a " park," because it is primarily intended only to 
enclose a stream that, being the receptacle of the water- 
shed of a large number of great mills in the suburbs, 
cannot be obliterated. But it is a charming park all the 
same, with magnificent arched bridges, park drives and 
bridle-paths, walks, terraces, and "the scenery of a 
winding, brackish stream"— the level shallows left a 
salt-marsh, the banks thickly set with bushes, and the 
roads lined with turf and rows of Lombardy poplars. 
Although Mr. Olmsted has given it for its official desig- 
nation the name of the " Back Bay Fens," to emphasize 
his determination that it shall not be considered a park, 
it is really very Parisian in effect. It lies just at the 
present western edge of the Back Bay district, but it is 
now evident to everybody, as it has been to land specu- 
lators for years past, that it is about at the centre of the 
future Boston, just as Central Park has proved to be the 
centre of New York City. A superb double-roaded 
boulevard with a bridle-path in the middle is, in fact, 
already completed to perfection and in use three miles 



beyond it. This runs in a nearly straight line, between 
the beautiful hills of Brookline to the great Chestnut 
Mill reservoir, which is itself another park, and the 
gilded dome of the State House being visible its entire 
length, the oneness of the whole with the city is con- 
tinually impressed upon the spectator. Here is a mag- 
nificent field for the architecture and builders of the 
future, and the new Boston, if it be carried out in any- 
thing like the proportion and taste of the Back Bay, will 
truly be a splendid metropolis. 

But there is a fly in our architectural ointment— the 
defacement of the brick facades of some of the finest 
great buildings in the city by a white deposit which 
seems to ooze out through the clay — not to spread 
from the mortar — and give the house fronts the appear- 
ance of being streaked with whitewash. There are 
many theories, some attributing this efflorescence to the 
climate, and others to the quality of the brick used. 
But it occurs in all climates, we are told, and is confined 
to no particular make of brick. The older buildings in 
this city never present this appearance. Did they have 
it when they were new, and has it worn off with age ? 
It is recalled that houses in old Pemberton Square, once 
the fashionable quarter of Boston, bloomed forth in this 
hoar frost some twenty years after they were erected, 
and that it was washed off with linseed oil. One 
builder testifies that the brick steeple which he built was 
washed down with oil as fast as laid, and that that part 
of the structure has remained free from the efflorescence, 
while it has come out in spots on the main body of the 
church which was not so treated. But this steeple is 
not old enough to permit any conclusion to be drawn as 
to the permanency of the preventive. Another builder 
declares that it is good for $100,000 to any man to fur- 
nish the remedy for the efflorescence of brick walls. It 
appears that building associations in Chicago and else- 
where have offered premiums for the discovery of effec- 
tive measures against the discoloration of brick, other 
than greasing or painting. The trouble first appeared 
here in serious extent in 1 870, and the architects then 
set about finding a remedy. The distinguished Harvard 
professor of chemistry, Cook, has been working upor 
the problem for years, but has found no solution for it. 
The only thing certain as yet is that it is in the clay, and 
that New England, New York, and Philadelphia brick 
are all alike subject to the disease. Ordinary washing 
with alkalies has no permanent effect, and General Q. A. 
Gillmore, in his report to the Centennial Commission, 
recommended enamelling house fronts, to repel moist- 
ure, with a solution of feldspar, flint, oxide of zinc, por- 
celain clay, and Paris white, fluxed with boracic acid, 
thus virtually providing a quickly hardening glaze not 
harmed even by hammering with a sharp instrument. 

The St. Botolph Club opening exhibition for the sea- 
son has been rather a scratch affair. Not all the artists 
of the club or of the city were represented, and those 
who were there were not at their best. One of Vinton's 
powerfully literal portraits of a very prosaic subject oc- 
cupied the place of honor, and there was also a literal 
and large full-length portrait of a young lady in white, 
with a golden background, by Mr. Small, just back from 
Paris. The cleverest portraits were by Miss Cole, the 
precocious daughter of our best landscapist, J. Fox- 
croft Cole. But these, again, were too sketchy to rank 
as first-class work. It is one thing to hit off character 
wittily and vividly in rough, unfinished masses, and 
another to complete textures and surface to an agreeable 
resemblance to nature. But that a girl still in her teens 
can throw off portraits at such a rate, in any medium or 
manner whatever, so full of vivacity and keen observa- 
tion, is something remarkable. The picture that caused 
the most comment in the collection was a little pastel by 
William Chase, a nude, superb in drawing and color. 

Jacob Wagner has been giving fresh proofs of his 
progress and his versatility in an exhibition of nine por- 
traits. These are, without doubt, the best work he has 
ever exhibited. The most ambitious canvas is a compo- 
sition portraying the artist's wife and son, excellent both 
as portraiture and as painting. Another fine thing is 
the portrait of the landscapist C. E. L. Green, posed and 
painted with a free grace and evident enjoyment. -A 
portrait of a young girl in white, holding some flowers, 
has also a nice touch of poesy, but held well in reserve, 
as is becoming in portraiture. In general, purity and 
freshness of color and luminous quality characterize this 
latest work of Wagner. 

Young Mr. Julius Rolshoven, who married one of the 
Chickerings of Boston, and has therefore been in a way 
adopted in Boston, although he is a native of Detroit 



and received his first training in Munich, has arrived 
from Paris with a large Salon composition and a num- 
ber of other canvases. The large picture represents 
Hamlet bidding his Queen mother to "look on this 
picture." It is academic in painstaking expansiveness 
and creditable in all matters of technique, which is 
thoroughly able. But it lacks sweetness, and is totally 
devoid of tone and atmosphere, and is, moreover, tire- 
some in its wonderful finish of stuffs and textures. 
Much more to the taste here are the lesser works, which 
show much versatility and some genial insight and 
sympathy, especially a lady's pastel portrait and a head. 
But there is evident, throughout the collection, a high, 
artistic purpose and refined, earnest nature, which, 
grounded as they are in fine, technical accomplishment, 
certainly promise fine things for the future. 

The Boston Architectural Club have just held a loan 
exhibition of pen-and-ink drawings, mostly of fine work 
in progress or in contemplation in this neighborhood, 
with some drawings of foreign subjects. 

A public explanation has been necessary — curious, in 
view of Boston's traditional culture — concerning the 
assistance Miss Mary Anderson is said to have derived 
from Alma-Tadema and other London artists in the 
production of " A Winter's Tale." Somebody wrote to 
the newspapers asking why Miss Anderson did not 
specify on the bill of the play the respective pieces of 
scenery painted by Alma-Tadema and his fellow English 
artists whom Miss Mary consulted. Is it any wonder 
that she sighs for that " atmosphere" of art in Europe 
which has had such a refining and elevating effect upon 
her art, and which we are not even conscious of lacking 
in this country ? Greta. 
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TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 



VII. — MR. GEORGE F. KUNZ ON ART WORKS IN JADE 
AND OTHER HARD STONES (CONCLUDED.) 

Resuming his talk on American collections of jade 
Mr. Kunz naturally mentioned first Mr. Heber R. 
Bishop, as having the finest and largest. 

"Mr. Bishop," he said, "has carefully classified his 
cabinet under three heads : (1) archaeological, compris- 
ing about a hundred specimens ; (2) Chinese artistic 
jade and jadeite, over two hundred examples, many of 
them unique ; and (3) jewelled jades of India— about a 
dozen pieces. He was the first of our collectors to make 
a thorough study of the subject, and, with his knowl- 
edge, he was able to take advantage of the situation in 
Europe at the time and get some of the finest pieces 
which found their way to England and France after 
the sacking of the Emperor's Summer Palace at Pekin. 
Some of these pieces are exquisitely carved ; some, 
too, are pieces of unusual size and of the purest qual- 
ity. It is a marvellous collection !" 

" Can you describe some of the especially fine pieces ?" 

" Two of the most remarkable come from the Sum- 
mer Palace looting. They were taken by Count Kleig- 
kowska, then interpreter for General Palikao. He gave 
them to his wife, who had them mounted in Paris, 
where they have been well known as ' Countess Kleig- 
kowska's emerald jade jewels.' The pendant consists 
of a double Buddha's hand (or citron-fruit) about two 
inches by two. The piece in the bracelet is about three 
and a half inches long by one inch wide ; it is of the 
most beautiful cutting and polish. These are of such 
beauty and size that they are almost as valuable as 
emeralds. 

"Other remarkable pieces in the collection are the Hurd 
vase, a cylinder about nine by nine inches ; the late Rus- 
sian ambassador's incense-burner, in the shape of a 
tower eighteen inches high ; several noble white vases, 
from twelve to seventeen inches high, and a moss green 
basin over twenty-seven inches long, over sixteen inches 
wide, and over ten inches high (its capacity being eigh- 
teen quarts of water) with a carving of a dragon and 
waves that are over one inch deep. All these are of such 
beauty, and show such skill in their decoration that 
their owner, with pardonable pride, asks who can pro- 
duce their equal in this country or in Europe. Again, 
he has some superb pieces decorated with carving as 
delicate as lace work, and a pair of bowls fluted inside 
and out which seem to be as thin as tissue paper, a 
wonderful example of such treatment; these are, per- 
haps, the thinnest jade bowls to be found in this country. 
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" In the next class is to be found the largest piece known 
of the variety of Burmese jadeite known as lettuce-green 
jadeite. It is a kind much valued for jewelry by the Chinese, 
who esteem it more than the emerald jadeite, than which 
it is much rarer. There are only three pieces in this 
collection, and they are believed to be the only ones in 
this country. The largest is about half the size of your 
hand. In Mr. Bishop's collection nearly all the colors 
known to exist in jade are represented — different shades 
of green, white, black, yellow, brown, blue and rose. 

"The specimens of the jewelled jades of India are 
notable for their exquisite beauty of form and for the 
purity of the material. They are variously inlaid in ele- 
gant designs, with carbuncles, diamonds, pearls, emeralds 
and rubies — some of the last being half an inch long. 
Some of these jewels are marvellously carved to represent 
leaves and other objects." 

To the question, " Are most of the objects very old ?" 
Mr. Kunz replied : " Some are believed to be over one 
thousand years old ; others date from the present de- 
cade. The most recent are from the ' Imperial Lapidary 
Works' near St. Petersburg." 

" The collection of Mr. Brayton Ives is very remark- 
able, is it not ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Kunz ; " but it is remarkable for the 
choiceness of its objects rather than for the number. 
It contains, among the finer pieces, two unique examples 
of jadeite of great value. One is an old temple piece, 
nine inches by six inches, and one inch thick, in the 
form of a double gourd overhung with a vine in which 
are eight small gourds in different stages of growth. 
This piece, which is beautifully carved on both sides, is 
almost entirely of a deep emerald green, and it was 
apparently suspended in some way from two perfora- 
tions in the upper end. A well-known collector said of 
it that it never could have been sold in China, and that the 
chances are that it was either stolen or bestowed as a spe- 
cial gift, so precious are objects of this class in that coun- 
try. The second piece I refer to is the great jadeite jar, very 
simi lar in form to a ginger jar and perhaps the finest known 
large object of its kind ; it is nine and three-quarter 
inches high ; without the cover six and three-quarter 
inches high. In color it is a beautiful white, with six 
splashes of the finest emerald green, while on one side a 
portion of the surface five inches in diameter has a beau- 
tiful rosy tinge. The block from which this was cut 
must have been phenomenal. I may say, though, that 
while this is generally supposed to be jade, it is, evident- 
ly, amazon stone. 

" Among the other choice objects in Mr. Ives's collec- 
tion are an exquisitely carved incense-burner about six 
inches high, of green jade. It is very old and is cut 
so thin that it is translucent, every detail standing out 
with wonderful exactness. There is a gray jade cylinder 
six and five eighth inches wide, representing a landscape, 
with moving figures, horses grazing, and bridges with 
arches ; by wonderful skill in cutting the light appears 
to radiate from under each arch, the thickness in one 
place not exceeding that of a sheet of paper. I must 
mention Mr. Ives's two exquisite yellow pieces, as fine, 
perhaps, as it is possible to find in this color. These 
are a vase eight and three-quarter inches high, delicately 
carved, and fitted with a cover of eggshell thinness, and 
a bowl five inches wide and two and one half inches high 
with a cover three and one half inches high, having 
seventy-two flutings inside and out, and an equal num- 
ber of flutings to match on the cover — a marvel of stone- 
work. The bowl weighs three and five eighth ounces, 
the cover two and five eighth ounces. Other remark- 
able pieces are a vase of faint grayish green color of 
exquisite polish, and a Buddha on his throne, with a jewel 
on his forehead, sun and moon on either side and clouds 
behind, a pagoda rising above, the height of the object 
being ten inches. Each of these pieces is said to be six 
hundred years old." 

"Can you describe some historical and large pieces?" 

" The tombstone of the conqueror, Tamerlane, at Sa- 
marcand — you know he died there in 1405 — consists of 
an immense block of dark green jade. Some courageous 
vandal broke a piece from it for the late Dr. Heinrich 
Fisher, of Baden, part of which was sent to me. The 
rest of the tombstone is still at Samarcand for some 
enterprising American or English collector. The block 
of Siberian jade exhibited for a time at the British 
Museum weighed 1130 pounds. 

"De Laet (1647) mentions a lump of jade the size of a 
man's head, which came from the Amazon River and 
sold for fifty pounds. A piece the size of a cup was 
sold to Rudolph II., by the Imperial jeweller at Dresden, 



for sixteen hundred thalers. Cortez was content with 
four pieces out of all Montezuma's accumulated trea- 
sures. The Emperor of China has a necklace of fine 
green beads of jadeite as large as cherries, strung at in- 
tervals between several of the finest coral. Pendant 
from this is a large ruby-spinel." 

" Who are the archaeological jade collectors, and 
where are the collections ?" 

" Among the principal collections may be mentioned 
that of the Museum at Freiberg in Baden, which con- 
tains the collection of the late Dr. Heinrich Fischer, at 
Freiberg, the greatest authority on jade ; and those of 
the museums at Constance and at Dresden. At the 
Colonial Exhibition in London there were shown large 
rounded and waterworn blocks of jade, weighing hun- 
dreds of pounds, and called by the Maoris panamu. 
Much of it, of the finest green color, was worked into 
charms and knife-handles at the Exposition." 

" You said there were several interesting varieties of 
color in jade ?" 

" Oh, yes. I have seen white jade, white like pork or 
lard, clouded like gum or camphor ; green that is blacked 
by transmitted light ; faint rosy white ; lavender colored 
by an oxide of iron ; dull reddish brown ; light mauve ; 
lavender ; yellow, and yellow and green blended ; brown, 
blue and grayish green mottled ; and reddish brown and 
light gray." 

" There are materials not jade which look like it. 
How do you distinguish them when the colors of true 
jade are so various ?" ' 

" As for that, the ordinary colors of jade, grayish 
green or greenish white, are often imitated by the 
Chinese in glass. You can tell the fraud by the en- 
closure of air-bubbles, the difference of texture and 
specific gravity. The lustre and polish they often closely 
imitate, however, and it sometimes imposes on people of 
more than ordinary intelligence. A lady recently sent 
an earring of what she thought was beautiful green jade — 
a present from an attache 1 of the Chinese Embassy — to a 
jeweller to be set. It met with an accident and was 
broken, and was proved by the fracture to be only 
glass. 

" Under the name of ' jade tenace,' Hauy, the French 
mineralogist of the early part of the century, described 
the mineral which was believed by the elder De Saussure 
to be a variety of jade. Mineralogists, however, recog- 
nized it as a distinct mineral, and it still holds the name 
' Saussurite ' in mineralogical nomenclature. It is strik- 
ingly like jade in many respects. Its chemical composi- 
tion, however, is more closely allied to the mineral zoi- 
site. Some of the so-called jade of Turkestan is really 
this mineral. Its hardness is almost 7. By glacial ac- 
tion it has been brought down from the Swiss Alps, and 
it is scattered throughout the Alpine valleys, being es- 
pecially abundant around Lake Geneva. Pebbles of it 
were utilized by the lake dwellers, and celts of it are 
found in the relics of these primitive habitations. Its 
color varies from pale bluish green and grayish gray to al- 
most white, and it is exceedingly tough. Captain Milner 
brought from Egypt many years ago an archaic imple- 
ment of jade which is now in the Christy Collection at 
the British Museum. It bears upon its two faces in- 
scriptions neatly engraved in Greek characters, probably 
executed at Alexandria during the third or fourth century 
of our era. 

" Many of the early writers in referring to jade really 
meant amazon-stone, a green feldspar ; hence it has been 
inferred, since this mineral was brought from South 
America, that jade was found there. Egyptian amulets, 
sepulchral ornaments, such as scarabs and seals, have 
been discovered wrought in this stone. A compact 
green hornblende, found in China and New Zealand, 
is sometimes sold for jade, also fibrolite ; these are 
neither so hard nor so tough as the latter. Some vari- 
eties of serpentine also closely resemble jade. The 
white variety of agalmatolite is often stained green to 
imitate jade ; but it is so soft that it may be scratched 
with the finger-nail, while jade will scratch glass readily. 
It admits of staining, and pieces curiously mottled by 
artificial means have often been sold for jade. The 
Chinese of the present day are very expert at these de- 
ceptions. A compact variety of pectolite resembles jade 
very closely. Professor F. W. Clarke found among the 
objects collected for the National Museum, one which 
on analysis proved to resemble pectolite so closely that 
he referred it to that species. It has very nearly the 
hardness of jade, a specific gravity of 2.873, an d ' s P a l e 
green and white in color. The same discovery was made 
simultaneously by foreign observers. Recently this ma- 



terial has been found in Tehama County, Cal. And in St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., almost a mountain of compact 
wollastonite has been discovered.- This mineral is not 
so hard as jade, but its specific gravity is about the same. 
Much of the so-called camphor jade is really a milky 
quartz with many fractures, polished so as to give it a 
lustre somewhat like jade. Nearly all the pink jade has 
proved to be either glass or else the so-called camphor 
jade first boiled and then allowed to cool in a red aniline 
solution, the red solution being absorbed by fractures in 
the quartz, giving the whole an even color. Dark green 
jasper has also been sold for jade. 

"Evidence is abundant to show that jade was known, 
at a very early period, in countries so remote from each 
other as China and Germany. And jadeite, in Mexico, long 
before the Spanish Conquest. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the Mexicans were so far removed from 
their source of supply that in time they forgot all about 
it, hence the few objects of jade which their chief pos- 
sessed were sliced up to provide as many burial offer- 
ings as possible for the chiefs at their death. 

" At a meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
lately, I spoke of the strong probability that the so-call- 
ed Humboldt celt now in Berlin, and the famous Ley- 
den plate, were originally one large celt or axe-head 
used in Mexican ceremonials, and that it was cut up to 
economize the material. A sixteen-pound votive adze has 
two pieces cut from the back, perhaps to bury a part with 
a dead chief. It was certainly very rare in Mexico at 
the time of the Conquest, for the Emperor Montezuma, 
in presenting a few specimens to Cortez, to be conveyed 
to the Spanish Emperor, estimated them as worth two 
loads of gold." 

" By our own, then, and by Oriental amateurs before 
them, jade is and has been very highly esteemed. 
Why ?" 

" That is a question which was already asked in the 
time of Confucius. One of his disciples is said to have 
asked him why jade was so highly prized, and soap- 
stone, some specimens of which are not dissimilar, so 
little prized. ' Is it because jade is so rare and soap- 
stone so common ?' To this Confucius replied, in effect, 
that it was not because of its rarity that jade was so 
highly prized, but because from the remote periods wise 
men had been in the habit of comparing virtue to jade. 
The brilliant polish which this mineral takes was, he 
thought, comparable to human virtue, which equally re- 
quires much pains to bring it to perfection ; its com- 
pactness and its hardness represented the certainty and 
definite knowledge of the sage ; its edges, which, though 
very sharp in appearance, are not cutting, symbolize 
justice ; the pearls of jade which were worn by high 
functionaries depending from the rim of their hats, re- 
minded them and others of the respect due to cere- 
monial observances ; its sound furnishes the symbol for 
music ; its brilliance recalls the heavens, while its sub- 
stance appears the most admirable of the earth. That 
is why, according to Confucius, the wise men esteem 
jade." 

" But in China, and among our own connoisseurs, at 
present ?" 

" The Chinese of the Keen Lung period seem to have 
regarded the stone pretty much as our modern collec- 
tors do. They valued it mainly for its beauty; partly 
because of the rarity of really fine specimens and the 
costliness of the beautiful carvings, vessels and other 
utensils made of it. No doubt the ideas ascribed to 
Confucius had some influence with Chinese collectors, as 
also the fact that some of the earliest sacrificial vessels 
were made of jade, and that it was thought by them to 
be a specific against certain diseases. In Europe, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was called pierno 
de nijada, and was worn as a cure for kidney diseases. 
But the old Orientals were, above all, intelligent and re- 
fined voluptuaries bent on extracting the quintessence of 
physical enjoyment from the beautiful things with which 
they surrounded themselves. The familiar waxy texture 
of jade, its delicate shades of color, its lustre, its touch, 
at once smooth and firm, were enough to win their regard, 
and any one acquainted with Chinese habits of thought, 
their tendency to incorporate each idea in some appro- 
priate national symbol, will agree with Mr. Palologue, 
the learned author of ' L'Art Chinois,' when he says that 
jade is prized by the Chinese because they consider it to 
be the fittest substance in which human thought can be 
embodied. Some of these considerations affect our col- 
lectors directly, others indirectly. They admire it for its 
own beauty, and also for the art with which the Chinese 
have expressed in it their peculiarly sensuous poetry." 



